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DECORATIVE flETAL CEILINGS. 



THE possibilities of iron and steel in a deco- 
rative way are strikingly shown in the 
paneled and embossed iron and steel ceil- 
ings and walls used so largely at the present 
time in public buildings, residences and other 
structures. 

While their decorative merit contributes not 
a little to the great popularity of these goods, 
the stronger claim to public favor and wide 
adoption is seen in a consideration of their 
purely material qualities. 

Aside from their attractive appearance, the 
advantages of metal ceilings and walls over 
those of plaster and other construction are 
many. First of all, they are extremely light in 
weight and so easily handled and put up. 
They will not shrink, warp or crack in any way 
from uneven settling of the building or ex- 
treme changes in temperature. They will not 
become detached by age, and are both fire and 
waterproof. Further than this, they are cleanly 
and thus healthful. These are facts. 

As a feature in church ceilings the use of iron 
and steel is rapidly taking precedence over 
plaster, which is both heavy and dangerous. 
The acoustic properties are complete, and there 
is no possibility of the metal ceiling breaking 
away from its fastenings. The design and 
artistic arrangement of panels and moldings 
add an attractive feature not to be gained by 
the use of any other material, and its lasting 
qualities only end with the destruction of the 
edifice. Prominent school boards in the larger 
cities, acknowledging the superior merit of 
metal in ceiling work, are fast adopting it, and 
it is a feature in all new school buildings and 
in the repair of old ones. 

Stores, restaurants, business offices, semi- 
naries, asylums, libraries, theatres, colleges and 
hospitals are using this kind of work exten- 
sively, for it not only makes the premises ex- 
tremely attractive, cleanly and healthful, but 
settles for all time the vexed question of cracked 
and detached ceilings. 

Most attractive ornamenting for parlors, 
dining-rooms and libraries in private resi- 
dences is now being produced in metal, and 
some especially fine work of this kind has lately 
been put upon the market by Messrs. Lyles & 
Mills, of 231 William Street, New York City, one 
of the largest and best-known concerns making 
this class of work in the country. 

The engraving shows a new design for wall 
decoration just brought out by them. Messrs. 
Lyles & Mills have several other new styles of 
plates now on the market, and in their ware- 
rooms show an extensive line of centrepieces, 
borders and moldings. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



WE have received from Messrs. L. Prang 
&Co., Fine Art Publishers, of Boston, 
several specimens of their latest issues 
in the line of pictures, all of which are charm- 
ing in design and execution, and sustain the 
reputation of the firm for high-class pictorial 
work. * • Our English Poets " consist of six photo- 
graphic medallions in colors, representing 
Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Shakespeare and Byron, and would prove a 
desirable ornament to any library. * • The Com- 
ing of the Tide" is a nocturnal scene in blues 
and greys, showing the rising of the moon on a 
flooded shore. ' ' Lizette " is the title of a charm- 
ing figure in Watteau costume, and " London 
Bridge*' and "The Road to the Wharf" are titles 
of other attractive sketches. The color print- 
ing in all of these sketches is remarkably well 
executed, and the pictures possess that high 
technical finish for which the firm of Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. is famous. 

A COMPLETE and immediate revolution 
of transportation methods, involving 
a reduction of freight charges on grain 
from the West to New York of from fifty 
to sixty per cent, is what is predicted in 
the November Cosmopolitan. The plan pro- 
poses using light and inexpensive corru- 
gated iron cylinders, hung on a slight rail 
supported on poles from a cross-arm — the whole 
system involving an expense of not more than 
$1500 a mile for construction. The roll- 
ing stock is equally simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive. Continuous lines of cylin- 



ders, moving with no interval to speak of, 
would carry more grain in a day than a quad- 
ruple track railway. This would constitute a 
sort of grain-pipe line. The Cosmopolitan 
also points outthe probable abolition of street- 
cars before the coming horseless carriage, 
which can be operated by a boy on asphalt 
pavements at a total expense for labor, oil and 
interest, of not more than $1 a day. 



JEWEL DON'TS is the title of a brochure 
by Edmund Russell, published by the 
Bramerton Publishing Company, New 
York. Mr. Russell is, we believe, an Ameri- 
can, who went to England many years ago to 
make a study of the qualifications of an es- 
thete. After sitting at the feet of Burne- 
Jones, Whistler, Oscar Wilde, and others of 
that ilk, to discover how a man should pose, 
and decorate himself and his belongings, and 



the true attitude of Mr. Russell on the wearing 
of jewelry, and have been rewarded with the 
following confession: "Don't think that you 
can wear too many jewels." Mr. Russell is 
decidedly in favor of wearing jewels, and 
plenty of them, and states that there is. nothing 
superfluous in the royal hippodrome of jewels 
that adorn the robes of Indian princes. His 
ideal of manly splendor and consummate grace 
is the Sultan of Johore, who, he states, wears 
diamonds and jewels worth $12,000,000. We 
fear that our apostle has no sympathy with the 
Greek ideal in dress when he approves of hav- 
ing a figure loaded with heavy robes f ulsomely 
stiff with jewels, until the swathed body be- 
comes a mere prop for a mass of brocade and 
gems. This flaunting of riches, which is an 
insult to men of lesser wealth, is the model our 
wandering esthete would have us emulate. 

That our apostle himself acts upon the prin- 
ciple that one cannot wear too many jewels is 




Decorative Metal Work. By Lyles & Mills, [New York. 



be happy, he girded up his loins and became 
an apostle of good form to his native land, to 
teach an unkempt generation the Deauty of 
esthetic behavior. In the pamphlet referred 
to our author, in rococo literary style, lays 
down his precepts on the art of wearing jew- 
elry, many of which are characterized by good 
taste. Some of them, however, are curiously 
contradictory, and when they do exhibit good 
taste they are at the same time woefully com- 
monplace, such as ' ' Don't put rings on chil- 
dren," "Don't give gifts of jewels without 
much thought as to their appropriateness," 
" Don't wear your diamond earrings except on 
dress occasions," etc. 

Other Don'ts are absurd, such as "Don't 
buy ready-made jewels," "Don't wear rings 
while sleeping," "Don't wear rings while writ- 
ing letters," etc. We might go on quoting 
many more such Dont's, but hesitate lest the 
reader might come to the conclusion that our 
author is suffering from some mental malady. 

We have searched the pamphlet to discover 



proven by the fact that he himself endeavors 
to rival the super-exalted gorgeousness of Ori- 
ental potentates. One of his functions as the 
apostle of beauty is to recite a poem entitled 
' ' The Light of Asia. " He essays the character 
of Prince Siddartha, who is supposed to pos- 
sess a royal mania' for jewel-incrusted clothes, 
and appears on the platform in a be jeweled 
extravaganza of crown, collar, necklace, epau- 
lettes, breastplate, girdle, cuffs and bracelets. 
His fingers are covered with rings, including 
thumb rings, which he in one part of his 
pamphlet says that nobody should wear. This 
monstrous spectacle becomes mock heroic, and 
the affectation of Babylonian grace includes 
even the pose of the countenance, whose feat^ 
ures the Medusa' of our latter-day decadence 
has transformed into stone. We fear this new 
ideal of manhood and citizenship falsifies both 
nature and art. Mr. Russell himself in his 
saner moments thinks so, when he says, " Don't 
wear a bigger chain for a watch than would be 
necessary ; for a dog." 



